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TRAINING FOR THE APPAREL INDUSTRIES, 


A Provocative Article by Raymond F. Bowley, Training Dir=ctor 
Apparel Industries of New England, Boston, Massach: setts _ 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
many of our art schools got the notion 
that they should have courses in cos- 
tume design to teach their students 
this exciting subject and train them 
for the apparel industries. 

At about the same time many pri- 
vate schools were also established for 
the same purpose, in addition to the 
art schools. 

This was a very fine idea, but the 
important part of the idea was com- 
pletely neglected as has been proven 
by the results. The schools failed to 
teach the requirements of the indus- 
try, partly because they knew little or 
nothing about it themselves and also 
failed to inquire if industry would be 
interested in the graduates of these, 
so called, art and fashion school 
trained designers. 


At that time the industry was well 
taken care of by what seemed to be 
an endless supply of trained people 
coming here from Europe. These 
people were thoroughly experienced 
in the old traditions of European ap- 
prenticeship methods, and had na- 
tive ingenuity enough to adapt them- 
selves to American ways, which were 
not too settled and never will be, just 
because fashion is “fickle.” 


So our schools went along their 
merry way, still ignorant of the in- 
dustry and, in turn, industry went 
along without ever crossing the paths 
of the schools. ; 

Of course, once in a while, an art 
school graduate sold a sketch to a 
manufacturer or some graduate ob- 
tained some sort of a job in the in- 
dustry, but, by and large, there was 
not much connection, and the people 
from the art and fashion schools 
found their place in other lines, sadly 
disappointed and disillusioned. 

In other words, the training that 
they had received had been a training 
in draftsmanship, in illustration, which 
has a place in advertising, and in 
some of the elementary fundamentals 
of dressmaking and art history. 


As an example of this we find 
schools offering a course to beginners 
in “French draping,” which sounds 
like an easy way to accomplish some- 
thing “out-of-this-world.” 

This “draping” usually consists of 
winding some fabric around a dress 


Raymond F. 
Bowley 


form (usually 2 to 10 years o + of ; 
style, as dress forms change in size 
and style every year) and then ‘im- 
ming off the surplus cloth not ne ded 
to convey the idea of this remark able 
garment. 

From then on various methods are 
employed to translate the design or 
style into a finished garment for the 
persons themselves to wear. 

There is no opposition to the meth- 
ods of the French, who have a certain 
flair for formal clothes and other 
types of garments of rather extreme 
design, but they are not functiona! for 
American wear. 

From time to time they receive some 


Mr. Emile Ajamy, designer for Ben Selviz, ex- 
amining a sample from his spring line, 1950, 
checking folds in relation to the grain of the 

fabric. 
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consideration, but since even before 
the last World War they did not rate 
as very important in this country wit- 
nessed by the fact that within the last 
few weeks (November, 1949) several 
French designers have returned from 
the United States with arrangements 
completed to sell American designed 
clothes to their own customers in 
Europe. 

One of the most important design- 
ers in America says that “draping 
(French or otherwise) should never be 
attempted until a person has a com- 
plete mastery of pattern making and 
grading, a knowledge of fabrics, and 
then is only employed to obtain some 
effect due to some peculiar nature of 
the particular fabric being used in 
relation to the design.” 

If these schools are training for an 
industry, which they claim, why then 
bother with useless instruction, which 


Miss Phyllis Palechuck, designer for Rattet & 
Sons, Inc., checking a two piece suit from the 


_ 1950 spring line. 


at best, is only an escape from reality 
give no further consideration to 
the hoax of French draping for begin- 
ning design students . . . the French 
do not do it it does not exist 
anymore or did it ever? 

Another example of the ignorance 
of the requirements of industry is a 
favorite problem with the art and 
fashion schools designing a 
wardrobe for a vacation at a resort, 
or designing a wedding, or anything 
that requires many articles of apparel 
and accessories to be worn during a 
certain period of time. 

From an industrial point of view 
this dabbling into a dozen or twenty 
different branches of such a large in- 
dustry has no commercial value. 

The industry consists of many 


highly specialized lines . . . dresses, 
gowns, coats, suits, sportswear, 
blouses, rainwear, sweaters, swim- 
wear, skirts, slacks, playsuits, etc., so 
it would be the unusual person who 
could complete this problem and, if 
they did, they should have never at- 
tended an art or fashion school in the 
first place they are too, too 
clever! 

One more example must be men- 
tioned of a non-industrial nature. Our 
art and fashion schools feel that with 
their annual fashion show they have 
accomplished their purpose, when as 
a matter of fact, they have only fur- 
ther shown their ignorance of the re- 
quirements of industry, if in only one 
detail are the patterns for the 
various styles shown available for 
manufacturing thousands of dupli- 
cates in complete ranges of sizes, and 
are these designers able to instruct 
the cutters, operators, finishers and 
pressers in all of the details for the 
completion of these duplicates ready 
for delivery to the retail outlets? 
If not, then it has only served as a 
social function, and should not be 
called otherwise. 

Suddenly something happened to 
the supply of designers, patternmak- 
ers and other apparel workers com- 
ing from Europe and this fact opened 
the door of opportunity for our art 
and fashion school graduates, but 
they were not ready . . . they were 
not trained to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

Ten years ago the industry sensed 
this situation and gave our schools 
every encouragement to do something 
about it, and a few, but very few 
schools paid any attention to the situ- 
ation, so that today, one of the coun- 
try’s largest industries is faced with 
the serious situation of not having 
available trained, nor even partially 
experienced designers, patternmak- 
ers and other people for their plants. 

The industry, therefore, has to over- 
come this and in every leading gar- 
ment center of the nation have es- 
tablished training programs within 
the industry to train their own people, 
and are slowly again paying no at- 
tention to the graduates of the art and 
fashion schools. 

The fall 1949 issue of AMERICAN 
FABRICS, a Reporter Publication for 
the trade, gives the following clear 
and concise definition of the require- 
ments of the industry. 

“Apparel Designer: One who svu- 
pervises and co-ordinates designing 
and manufacturing; creates original 
designs; assumes responsibilities for 
the development and manufacture of 
the models he produces. The designer 


must be a master in the design of 
patterns; should know human ana- 
tomy and proportions; must be famili- 
ar with the working proportions; 
must be familiar with the working 
properties of textiles; must know fash- 
ion and style and all the techniques 
of garment manufacture and be able 
to organize and supervise designing 
and manufacturing; must know pro- 
duction costs and efficient methods of 
manufacture. 

“The Assistant Designer aids the 
designer in working out minute de- 
tails of pattern making and manufac- 
turing; grades patterns, and in most 
plants, cuts hard paper patterns; as- 
sists in the selection of cloth, linings, 
and trimmings. He must be skilled in 
the art of tailoring; should know ana- 
tomy and proportions; must have a 
thorough knowledge of textiles— 
cloth, textures, weave, finishes, lin- 
ings, trimmings, etc. He must be skilled 
in pattern construction, grading, de- 
signing, and the technique of cutting 
and manufacture.” 

From this statement, which is all 
inclusive with no details overlooked, 
it would seem that for the average 
art and fashion school to attempt to 
train young people for executive po- 
sitions in the apparel industries, and 
that is exactly what they are trying 
to do, would be sheer nonsense, and 
this is almost true at the present time. 

Add to the above definition the re- 
cent ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, because of certain misrepre- 
sentations of a mid-western fashion 
school, namely that training for the 
apparel industries can only be 25% 
accomplished in a school, and the rest 
of the training must actually be ob- 
tained by working under manufactur- 
ing conditions, makes the outlook for 
the successful training for designers 
rather black. 

The cause is not entirely lost, how- 
ever, as apparel is going to be manu- 
factured for a long time to come, and 
women are going to buy this apparel 
for an equally long time, so consider- 
ation should be given to the require- 
ments of the industry. 

It must first be settled that apparel 
designing is not an academic sub- 
ject. It is strictly a vocational subject 
and must be treated and taught as 
such. Instructors must come from the 
industry, with a long and successful 
career in their chosen branch, and, in 
turn, the schools must be prepared to 
offer inducements commensurate with 
the earning power of the instructors 
had they remained in the industry, 
which is the highest paid industry in 
the country. 
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It would seem that from the defi- 
nition of Apparel Designer quoted 
above from AMERICAN FABRICS, that 
the basic requirement prior to any- 
thing else, and this is definitely so, 
would be the knowledge of “all the 
techniques of garment manufactur- 
ing” . . . “efficient methods of man- 
ufacture” “skilled in the art 
of tailoring” . « Which sums up 
to one big statement, that a designer 
must be able to completely construct 
any garment that he may design . . . 
an expert at the sewing machine. 

This being the case, our schools 
should only accept students in fashion 
designing who can meet this require- 
ment, or establish a _ pre-designer 
course in power machine operation to 
meet this requirement. Every school 
teaching designing should have man- 
ufacturing connections with their lo- 
cal industries to do contract work on 
various types of fabrics, garments and 
trimmings in order that their students 
may get this expert experience. 

An example of this is setting 
sleeves, a most important part of a 
garment. Until a student has had the 
experience of setting in several hun- 
dreds of pairs of sleeves, they have 
no conception of the five important 
details of how the average sleeve 
should function. 

While this process of sewing is go- 
ing on they will learn the working 
properties of textiles, production 
costs, and also something of the hand- 
ling of the weaves, finishes and tex- 
tures of fabrics. 


Following a sewing internship or 
training, then should come the ele- 
mentary steps leading to designing, 
the enormously important pattern 
making and grading . . . the actual 
engineering of the industry. The pat- 
tern puts into fabric reality the idea 
of the garment as proven by the cut 
and sewed sample made from the 
pattern and from which the produc- 
tion of copies unlimited in number, 
could be manufactured. 

Advanced students of pattern mak- 
ing will show some signs of original- 
ity, if they have ability to originate, 
and from these students may come 
some original ideas as the result of 
research thru costume histories and 
other numerous sources of information 
and inspiration available thru the 
usual channels. 

At this point working sketches from 
research and ideas for samples would 
prove of value, but up to this point 
the ability to make pretty pictures of 
impossible clothes would not prove of 
any particular use. 

The success of the whole training 
will be answered by the apparel 
manufacturers themselves from the 
number of art and fashion school 
graduates that they employ. 


OUR COVER 
The van Gogh exhibition which thrilled so 
many in the East has moved to the Art Institute 
of Chicago. It will be on view there until April 
16. The photo is by Courtesy of the Institute. 


“BEST REGARDS TO 
YOUR MEMBERS” 
Kobe, December 1, 1°49 


Mr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary 

National Education Association 
of The United States 


“As | am very fond of making 
such a manual art, if you are plec sed 
with it and wish to have some more, 
please tell me about it, and | am , ill- 
ing to do my best to make other o: es. 

| have been a teacher of a Ju: ior 
High School in charge of Art for 
twenty years, so | should like to =x- 
change with you young pupils’ dr. w- 
ings, paintings, sxetches, manual © rts, 
etc., in order to promote our mu: val 
friendship. May | expect your ear est 
reply in this respect? 

“Please give my best regard: to 
your members.” 

Yours faithfully, 
TAKAYOSI HATT/ 


c/o The Kusunoki Junior High Sch ol, 
5 chome, Kusunoki-cho, Ikuta «<u, 
Kobe 
N.B.—The above letter was sen: to 
Dr. Willard Givens of the N.E.A. who 
in turn sent it to us. May we urge cny- 
one interested in establishing this 
contact to do so and to inform us of 
the fact?—Ed. 


Mr. Raymond F. Bowley, demonstrating one method of increasing sleeve width to a class of advanced students of pattern engineering and grading. 
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WE ARE ON OUR WAY 
Asserts Marion Quin Dix, the dynamic president of E.A.A. 


The now firmly established status of ART EDU- 
CATION as the bi-monthly journal of the N.A.E.A. 
is one of the evidences of our professional progress 
during the 1940's. It is an attractive and valuable 
addition to the publications alert art educators must 
have on their desk. In 1940 we had not seen the 
now famous yearbook of the N.S.S.E. ART IN 
AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION or ART TODAY 
by Faulkner, Ziegfeld and Hill. Natalie Cole’s 
wonderful little book THE ARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
had not yet appeared and we were still to wait 
several years for Herbert Read’s, EDUCATION 
THROUGH ART. All over the country entire states 
lacked any program of art in the schools and nu- 
merically more high schools were devoid of art Marion Quin Dix 
education than offered such opportunities. During 
the depression years many of the pitifully inadequate art offerings had been 
sacrificed. The National organization of art teachers had all but disappeared. 
By and large the art education that was provided was geared to a tiny fraction 
of the “talented” and it was traditional and imitative in spirit. 


In 1950 the arts are finally established as an essential part of the general 
education of the common schools, having weathered the storms of war and 
the budget pressures due to an expanding educational demand and rising 
costs everywhere in the schools. On the one hand, the arts are accepted and 
defended by general educators. Art teachers, on the other hand, have recog- 
nized their own responsibilities and special capacities to meet the develop- 
mental needs of all children. This new consciousness of art educators is well 
expressed in the vigorous professional organization of the great regional 
groups, Western, Pacific, Southeastern, and Eastern Arts, into a firmly inte- 
grated new national body with a rapidly growing and militant membership. 


If art education does no more in the next ten years then to maintain its 
present rate of progress, we may look forward confidently to seeing the arts 
firmly established in the secondary schools, colleges, and universities as they 
already are in the best elementary school programs today and in lively adult 
educational programs. To those of us who believe education for democratic 
living will be achieved only when the arts are everywhere understood to be 
a vital part of every child’s education and a lively interest in every adult's 
life, the facts in 1950 are good news indeed. 


Eastern Arts has been breathing its share of this heady atmosphere. We 
have undoubtedly caught some of the current spirit of mid-century stock taking. 
For the past several years the annual conventions have been increasingly cast 
in the serious mould of a professional workshop experience. We know that our 
program for 1950 will not be less enjoyable, but perhaps more so, by reason 
of the fact that it is designed as a solid four days of serious study spear- 
headed by six leaders specially chosen for their capacity to dig deep into our 
theme “The Integrative Function of Art Education”. Group membership will be 
continuous and full records of discussions will be kept. Out of these continuous 
discussions we hope to gain a new and more sold sense of how art experience 
serves to integrate the culture, the personal life of the individual, his social 
activities within his culture, and the educational process by which he becomes 
a mature personality playing a full and contributive part in American life 
today. An essential by-product of this experience should be a new capacity on 
the part of every art educator to see how he can best contribute to every facet 
of school life and educational development. 


We in Eastern Arts suspect that the other regionals are experiencing a 
like new stimulation. Indeed, from occasional bits we hear, we are convinced 
that this is happening. This makes us feel good because we are firmly con- 
vinced that the National organization will build its real vitality mainly upon 
creative and spirited activities in the regional associations. 
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Exhibitions With a Purpose 


As envisioned by Mavis Bridgewater 
art teacher of Pittsburgh 


The concept of an exhibition as a 
mere assemblage of objects has long 
been obsolescent. Displays prepared 
by commercial interests present their 
product in a way designed to be not 
only visually appealing but also gen- 
vinely informative, suggesting rela- 
tionships of various phases of the 
product, new applications to increase 
present desirability, and inviting par- 
ticipation by both personnel and con- 
sumer—all this in the best tradition of 
visual and sensory education. 


The paradox is that although the 
sources of these successful techniques 
of merchandising have been the ex- 
periments of psychologists and the ex- 
periences of educators, those very 
educators have failed to exploit for 
the cause in which they believe the 
tools which they have ceveloped. It 
behooves us if we believe in what 
we are doing; in, if you will, the prod- 
uct we have to offer, to bring not 
merely a clear but a dynamic explan- 
ation of that product to the public. 
We are involved in processing human 
beings, a process more fraught with 
imponderables than is nuclear fission, 
one infinitely more important to sur- 
vival than any atomic weapon. 

The Art Department (although such 
reference to departmentalization may 
seem paradoxical and, in essence, 
such separation is diminishing as art 
permeates the other “departments” 
into which schools, in common par- 
lance, are divided) is fortuitously able 
to state the case of the schools. And 
by virtue of its recognition of the func- 
tion of education as the develop- 
ment of the whole child, it has a 
strong case to state. 


Such is the challenging opportunity 
met during the past. autumn by the 
Department of Art in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. That the exhibition was 
visually gratifying is a foregone con- 
clusion to those of us who are ac- 
quainted with the originality, the vi- 
gor, the subtlety of child art. More 
significant was the purpose, the or- 
ganization, the use, and the public 
reception of the display. The several 
hundred examples from the work of 
classes from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade were chosen not to 
stress individual accomplishment but 
rather to serve as a report on the 
creative activity being carried on by 
the art classes. 

Of the four rooms and corridors of 
the exhibition, the first was organized 
specifically in terms of the child’s 
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growth and _ interests, “explaining 
through labels and pictures groupings 
the dominant characteristics of the 
child within loosely defined age 
groups, how these needs and inter- 
ests are often expressed in graphic 
form, and how the opportunity for 
creative expression may assist in 
meeting these needs. A second room 
contained primarily marionette and 
puppet shows stressing the contribu- 
tion of this, as one medium of many, 
to the development of children of 
varying abilities and to integration 
with other school subjects such as so- 
cial studies and English. Other areas 
showed, in addition tox pictorial ex- 
pressions on the walls, cases of jewel- 
ry, ceramics, a table of student-made 
place settings and similar evidences of 
the breadth of interests and of the 
variety of media and techniques 
available to the young artists. 

The opening tea, which coincided 
with meetings of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Educational Conference, as- 
sured an initial audience drawn from 
more than the immediate geographi- 
cal area. The location of the exhibi- 
tion in the Arts and Crafts Center, a 
building supported in part by the city 
and in part by resident organiza- 
tions, crafts guilds, dance groups, art 
associations, writers’ and musicians’ 
clubs and similar related groups as- 
surcd a wide audience as an inter- 
ested nucleus in addition to more 
casual gallery-goers. But in addition 
to being available to the general pub- 
lic the exhibition was put to specific 
use as program material for Parent- 
Teacher Associations which met in the 
galleries to learn by example as well 
as precept the aims and accomplish- 
ments of Art Education. As an aid to 
in-service training the exhibition 
served as subject matter for teachers’ 
meetings, to which principals also 
were invited. These meetings of small 
groups of teachers encouraged infor- 
mal discussion of values, methods, 
limitations and further possibilities 
stimulated by the wealth of material 
presented. 

On two successive Saturday after- 
noons marionette and guignol per- 
formances entranced capacity audi- 
ences of young visitors. And most 
dramatic of all, each Sunday after- 
noon fifty children of all ages came 
to the Center to draw, to paint in 
many media, to model, to make 
masks, and marionettes, and finger- 
paintings, and jewelry, and paper 
sculptures in a demonstration open 
to the public. And the public was 
there. 

Although the number of demon- 


strators was necessarily limited by the 
space available, an extra table was 
found for the eager boy who came 
on his own to ask, “Please, may | 
paint?” What previous plans or limi- 
tations could have warranted a re- 
fusal? He, like the other fifty children 
from the five year old who spent a 
happy two hours fabricating clay ani- 
mals, the second grader whose prolific 
production of finger paintings creat- 
ed a minor traffic problem, to the 
eighth grader who, unprompted gave 
proofs from her block print to several 
visitors demonstrated not technical 
proficiency but the ability to take 
pleasure in work, to adjust to new 
surroundings and new people, to co- 
operate and to assume responsibility. 


The accolade of both the display 
and of education through art came 
from a British visitor to the show: 


“I have seen the exhibition. | have 


watched the children work, and I have 
spoken with them . . . For my fac- 


tory we can find a thousand men who 
are able to follow directions and who ~ 


are good enough workers, but we 


are hard pressed to find one who has ~ 


the qualities of leadership and our. | 
poseful initiative. If these children are 
examples of what your schools are 
developing we may rest assure: of 


the future. Democracy will be in ¢ 0d 


hands.” 


This is what we are doing. The 
public has a right to know. 


Briefs on Wools AND VISUAL AIDS 


Pattern and Design by N. |. Cannon 
1948, Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd., 
London. 


In presenting this text the author 
has proposed a mode of working in 
an experimental manner intended to 
stimulate originality and resourceful- 
ness. The beginning student is encour- 
aged to look for design in even the 
smallest of the manifold patterns of 
nature. Increased sensitivity to form, 
color and texture thus comes as a 
result of instinctive choice. 

Straightforward, possibly over-sim- 
plified statements of the principles 
of unity, proportion, harmony, con- 
trast, balance and rhythm are clari- 
fied by comparison, with sketches of 
both good and poor applications of 
each. The characteristics of expressive 
line, based upon Ozenfant and Petti- 
grew, are similarly illustrated by 
sketches from nature and by dia- 
grams. 

Numerous examples of free experi- 
mentation by students of the Farn- 
ham School of Art and King’s School, 
Peterborough and the concrete sug- 
gestions for handling of media and 
tools are most helpful. 

The manipulation of freely de- 
veloped motifs into rhythmic patterns 
on the repetitional scaffolds needed by 
the machine is a secondary but logi- 
cal step. Only after experimenting 
with patterns thus achieved is the 
student urged to seek out the tradi- 
tional styles in the arts of primitive 
and civilized groups. 

Wood engraving is cited as an un- 
usually fertile field for the develop- 
ment of personal style; its advan- 
tages are shown to be the simplicity 
of black and white and the intimate 
relation of tool and medium. 
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Although the text is addre sed 
frankly to the art student abou: to 
develop his talents as a comme <ial ? 
designer, a wholesome applicatio ) of 
this approach to design is sugge ‘ed 
to the teacher of children. It is ai: ved 
at the preservation of the instinc ive 
creative attitude of the child so o'ten 
foiled by formalized “exercises’ in 
design. Rather, in free play with 
color, shapes and pattern, the child 
exercises his natural aesthetic gilts. 

The book is well-organized and 
presented attractively as a stimulat- 
ing guide for self-direction. It could 
readily be handled by a serious stu- 
dent beginning an art career. With 
some adaptation it could be used for 
high school “required” art classes, as 
a basis for later specialization. 

E. A. HURWITZ, 
S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 


Art Films that May Be Rented or 
Purchased. Address International Film 
Bureau. 
Boy of Switzerland (1 reel, 
Sound, Rental $5.00). 


Story of a famous school for wood 
carving in Switzerland and of a boy 
who went there. Actually filmed in 
Switzerland with scenes of its arts 
and crafts filmed against the natural | 
beauty of the Alps. Particularly de- 
signed for grade schools but with 
much to offer adults as well. 

Purchase price $40.00 per copy 


Little Swiss Wood Carver (1 reel, ° 
Silent, Rental $5.00). 


Silent edition of “Boy of Switzer: | 


land.” Content is identical but titles 


replace spoken dialogue. 


Purchase price $35.00 per copy i 
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“Art Treasures of the Vatican” (1 
reel, Silent, Rental $4.00). 


One of the world’s greatest treasure 
chests of the Art of the Ages. Famous 
statuary from early Greece and Rome. 
The marvelous ceiling paintings by 
Italian Masters of the Renaissance. 
World famous paintings which include 
“Moses the Law Giver”, Murillo’s 
“Adoration of the Shepherds”, “Ecce 
Home” by Ciseri and Leonardo di 
Vinci’s “The Last Supper”. 

Visit also “The Court of the Pine”, 
the Vatican Tapestry School, and the 
School of Mosaics in which skilled 
workers copy in wood or in stone 
paintings of the old masters. 

Copies may be purchased at $30.00 


“Ruins of Ancient Rome” (126 feet, 
Silent, Rental $2.00). 


Porta de San Paolo built by Belisius 
the Byzantine in the 6th Century: Py- 
ramid at the Tomb of Tribune Caius 
Caestius; Bridge and castle of St. An- 
gelo built as a mausoleum for Em- 
peror Hadrian in 130 A.D.; the Arch 
of Constantine erected 312 A.D.; Tro- 
jan Column erected in memory of Da- 
cian victories; the Coloseum; Basilica 
of Constantine 312 A.D.; Arch of 
Titus 82 A.D. 


Art Films that may be rented only. 
“Popular Sculpture” (1 reel Silent, 
Rental $5.00). 

Work of modern artists:—Adolph 


Wolff's “Beast Dominant’,, Mina 
Harkaway’s “Miners Family”, Robert 


Laurent’s “Goose”, Joseph Renier’s 
“Speed”, Paul Manship’s “Bear”, 
George Grey Barnard’s “Lincoln”, 


work of Zorach, Leo Lentelli and Les- 
ter Paba’s work with soap sculpture 
for every age. 


“Front Line Artists” (2 reels Sound, 
Rental $6.00). 


Art has many forms and this reel 
shows among other things work of 
soldiers during their recreation peri- 
ods and interesting examples of the 
recent war as depicted by soldier ar- 
tists. Other subjects conclude the film. 


Michael Angelo (1 reel, Silent, 
Rental $4.00). 


The story of the painting of ihe 
Sistine Chapel and incidenis in ihe 
life of Michael Angelo, painter, sculp- 
tor and architect. The work on the 
statue of Moses and the design for 
St. Peter’s Cathedral are also shown. 
Filmed in Italy. 


AFFAIRS 
N.A.E.A. BACKS NEW YORK ART TEACHERS 


Council Presents Strong Professional Argument 


A situation has developed recently 
in New York City which should be of 
interest and concern to art teachers 
all over the country. The Board of Edu- 
cation in New York City has made 
mandatory a regulation effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1950 which increases the 
teaching load of practically all teach- 
ers in the fields of art, industrial arts, 
home economics, and music. The or- 
dinary teaching load has been twen- 
ty-five hours per week. The regulation 
increases this to thirty hours. The regu- 
lation itself has been on the books for 
a considerable number of years. How- 
ever, it has not until this time been 
made mandatory. 

As a result, the Council of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association sent 
a strong letter of protest to Dr. William 
Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, 
N.Y.C., pointing out the deplorable 
consequences of this move. The letter 
follows: 

30 January 1950 
Dr. William Jansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn 2, New York 
Dear Dr. Jansen: 

Members of the National Art As- 
sociation have noted with increasing 
concern the recently issued REGULA- 
TION GOVERNING TEACHERS’ PRO- 
GRAMS, to be effective February 1, 
1950 making mandatory in the high 
schools of New York City, a teaching 
program of thirty periods per week 
in practically all areas of the fields of 
art, health education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial and practical arts, 
and music. Our concern over this de- 
velopment is in marked contrast to our 
previous attitudes. For many years 
art educators have pointed with pride 
to the far-sighted and enlightened 
policy in the New York City schools 
of including art as a part of the pro- 
gram of all high school students. Feel- 
ing that this regulation is education- 
ally unsound we, the members of the 
Council of the National Art Education 
Association, are writing to protest its 
enforcement and to point out several 
grave consequences which its enact- 
ment will inevitably bring about. Al- 
though the points raised in this state- 
ment are based upon our knowledge 
of and interest in art and art educa- 
tion, they undoubtedly apply with 
equal validity to the other fields af- 
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fected by the regulation. Our interest, 
as members of the teaching profes- 
sion, is with the entire program of 
education for American youth, not 
with the field of art alone. 


Implicit in the thinking that led to 
this regulation are the assumptions 
that art is more easily taught than the 
so-called academic subjects and that 
it requires less preparation. These are 
both unwarranted. The stimulation 
and direction of artistic activity, with 
the thoughtful individualization of 


_instruction which is required, and the 


constancy of attention which are nec- 
essary, make demands upon the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and nervous en- 
ergy of the art teacher that are ex- 
ceeded by no other subject. Teachers 
of art, furthermore, not having text- 
books or definitely prescribed courses 
of study to rely upon (since these 
would not fit the needs of the students 
with which each is dealing) musi, in- 
stead, develop their own conteni and 
their own procedures. Such planning, 
to be well done, requires time and 
energy. In addition, art teaching, be- 
ing a visual subject, makes use of 
visual materials. Locating sources of 
these essential materials, assembling 
and preparing them for effective 
classroom use is a time-consuming ac- 
tivity. If the instructional load of 
these teachers is increased, the qual- 
ity of instruction will suffer. 

A first grave effect of this manda- 
tory regulation will be to lower the 
quality of instruction in the high 
schools. 

A further result—on parents, lay- 
men, administrators and other teach- 
ers—will be to give credence to the all 
too prevalent notion that the subjects 
affected by the regulation are of less 
importance than those which are not. 
This erroneous belief can have grave 
cultural consequences. Social thinkers 
and students of our culture are almost 
unanimous in urging that educational 
programs devote more attention to 
experiences in the arts which will de- 
velop the feelings and emotions of our 
young people. Such training, they ar- 
gue, is necessary to bring into equili- 
brium the present unhealthy imbal- 
ance of our culture with its overem- 
phasis on science and on material 
values. 

A second effect of this regulation, 
therefore, will be to promote a dislo- 
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cation in our culture whigh education 
by its very nature should be the 
agency to correct. 

Students, also, will be adversely 
affected. They will feel that these sub- 
jects singled out by the administra- 
tion for special regulation are less im- 
portant than those not so specified. 
Difficulties in instruction will doubt- 
less be increased but, more important, 
the students will have a tendency to 
reject the unique values which each 
of these subjects can offer. In the case 
of art this is especially unfortunate 
since that is an area which is part of 
the life experience of all people of 
all ages. 

A third effect of this regulation, 
then, will be to orient the students 
negatively against those areas of ex- 
perience which should be an essential 
part of their general education. 

Undoubtedly, the most immediate 
and grevious outgrowth of this regu- 
lation will be on the teachers of those 
subjects which have been singled out 
for discrimination. In effect, they have 
been told that no matter how good 
their teaching was before, it was not 
good enough and that they must in- 
crease their time and efforts to earn 
their salaries. This regulation has, in 
reality, made them second-class citi- 
zens of the teaching profession, for 
by the very nature of their field of 
interest and proficiency, they cannot 
attain the same status as the teachers 
of those subjects who are required 
only to teach twenty-five periods a 
week. This will doubtless lead to dif- 
ficulties in teacher recruitment for 
young people will question the wis- 
dom of becoming teachers in a field in 
which excessive professional demands 
are made. 

A further effect of this regulation 
then will be to damage severely the 
morale not only of those teachers now 
engaged in instruction in the subjects 
affected by the regulation but of pro- 
spective teachers as well. 

In view of the above, the members 
of the Council of the National Art 
Education Association do urgently re- 
quest that consideration be given to 
the cancellation of the regulation gov- 
erning teachers’ programs as recently 
issued. Such cancellation will, we are 
confident, have a highly beneficial 
effect on the entire educational pro- 
gram. 

Copies of this letter are being sent 
to the NEW YORK TIMES, the NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, the WORLD- 
TELEGRAM, and the SUN. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWIN ZIEGFELD for the 


Council of The National Art 
Education Association 


ART SECTION, TENNESSEE 
E.A. PROGRAM 


E. E. Lowry of the University of 
Tennessee, and Chairman of the art 
section of the State Education Asso- 
ciation, has announced an interesting 
program for March 24, from 2 to 4 

.m. 
“ Two themes have been set up for 
discussion: 

(1) The Classroom Teacher Can do 

Her Own Art, and 
(2) The Nature of the Child and his 
Art 

Miss Mary Ela, Director, Dept. of 
Art, Berea College, will be the discus- 
sion leader. A variety of exhibitions 
of art and demonstrations of media 
and processes will be held at the fol- 
lowing locations, Friday, March 24, 
9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. 

1. Division of Related Art and 
Crafts, College of Home Economics, 
Craft House. 

2. Division of Painting and Design, 
Department of Fine Arts, College of 
Liberal Arts, 1541 West Cumberland 
Avenue. 

3. Division of Art Education, Col- 
lege of Education, 1518 West Cumber- 
land. 

4. Audigier Art Gallery, Street 
Floor, University Library, W. Cumber- 
land Avenue near 15th St. 

Two films “What is Modern Art” 
and “Matisse Paints” will be shown 
at 12:00 noon and again at 4:30 p. m., 
Friday, March 24, Department of Fine 
Arts, 1541 West Cumberland. 

Officers: E. E. Lowry, chairman; Dor- 
othy Keyes, Vice-Chairman; Harriet 
Gill, Secretary. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention to Stress Arts 
Contributions 


APRIL 12, 13, 14, 15 
Hotel Statler, New York 


Eminent Speakers and Panels Secured 
Social Functions of High Caliber 
General Theme: The Integrative Function of 
Art Education 


Wednesday, April 12 


10:00 A. M.— Registration Begins, 
School Exhibitions, Exhibit of E.A.A. 
Services. 

11:00 A. M.—Council Meeting. 

1:30 P. M.—General Session—Ad- 
dress of Welcome, Supt. William 
Jansen, New York City Schools; 
Business Meeting. 

2:30 P. M.—Address, “The Role of the 
Arts in a Culture,” Margaret Meade, 
Anthropologist; writer, lecturer. 

4:00 P. M.—Pre-Views, Motion Pic- 


tures of Interest to Art Teachers, 


“Light Reflection”, “The 
“Fiddle Dee 


Necklace”, 
“Sculptoring is Fun’. 


7:30 P. M.—Demonstrations: Creative 


Use of Materials. (a) Idea Motiva. 
tion, Ericka Gorecka Egan; (b) Dra. 
matic Interpretation — Puppe ry, 
Mavic Bridgewater; (c) Design In. 
terpretation, Ruth Reeves and S“tv- 
dents. 
Thursday, April 13 

9:40 A. M.—General Session, Con: ert 
Choir, Teachers College, Colum 3ic 
University, Harry R. Wilson, 
ductor; Dance Group, Teachers © ol- 
lege, Columbia University, Jean 
Erdman, Director. 


10:00 A. M.—Address, “The Intecra-. 


tive Role of the Arts in Personali:y”, 
Lawrence Frank, Educator, Wrier, 
Lecturer. 

11:00 A. M.—Workshop Discuss on 
Groups: A. Young Children; B. !le- 
mentary Schools; C. Secondary 
Schools; D. Teacher Education; E. 
Adult Education. 

1:30 P. M.—The National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Accomplishments 
and Prospects. 

2:30 P. M.—Meeting, Representatives 
of State Art Organizations, Tours: 
Museums, Shops, Galleries and 
Studios; New Films of Interest io 
Art Teachers; “Human Beginnings” 
presented by Lester Beck and others. 

8:30 P. M.—"Ship’s” Party. 

Friday, April 14 

9:40 A. M.—General Session, Vocal 
Quartette, Music Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

10:00 A. M.—Address, “The Sociologi- 
cal Role of the Arts,” Howard Lane, 
Professor of Education, New York 
University. 

11:00. A. M.—Workshop Discussion 
Groups (as above). 

2:00 P. M.—General Session, Address, 
“The Artist's Responsibility to the 
Culture” Bartlett Hayes, Jr., Direc- 
tor, The Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, Phillips Academy, And- 
over, Mass. 

3:00 P. M.—Workshop Discussion 
Groups (as above). 

6:30 P. M.—"To the Half Century.” 

7:30 P. M.—Convention Banquet, Fea- 
tures: Group of Latin American 
Dancers; Fashion Show, “Cotton 
Forecast”, a spring collection from 
outstanding American designers, 
presented by the National Cotton 
Council of America. 


Saturday, April 15 
9:45 A. M.—General Session, Ad- 
dress, “Art in the Life of the 
School,” Carleton Washburne, 
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Chm., Dept. of Education, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

10:30 A. M.—Panel Discussion, “Let’s 
Talk It Over,” Leader, T. E. Rise; 
Mildred Fairchild, Viktor Lowenfeld, 
Colvin M. Henry, Margaret F. S. 
Glace, Jack Bookbinder. 

1:00 P. M.—Business Meeting. 

1:45 P. M.—“Ship” Awards. 

2:00 P. M.—Council Meeting. 


N.A.E.A.—WESTERN ARTS 
MEET AT PALMER HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, APRIL 3-6 


The National Art Education Asso- 
ciation will join W.A.A. in its annual 
meeting. This is both a gesture of 
solidarity and an evidence of faith in 
the basic purposes of N.A.E.A. 

There will not be a meeting of 
N.A.E.A. in Atlantic City. This decision 
of the Council is in the interest of 
economy and also to avoid dissipation 
of energies. The Council is now de- 
liberating whether or not to meet for 
the Annual Business Meeting in St. 
Lovis in July. Further announcements 
on this item will be made in the 
March-April issue of ART EDUCATION. 

New York in ‘51. All regional affili- 
ates have agreed to forego their an- 
nual meetings and to join forces in a 
NATIONAL meeting in New York in 
April 1951. The Statler Hotel (form- 
erly the Pennsylvania), has been se- 
lected as the meeting place. The pro- 
gram will be considered at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Council in 
Chicago. 

This will be the first nation-wide 
meeting of art educators in our entire 


_ history as a field of education. It 


should prove a stimulationg and far- 
reaching event. Members of all re- 
gionals should begin now to plan for 
attendance at this, THE MOST SIGNI- 
-FICANT EVENT in ART EDUCATION. 


PROGRAM FOR JOINT CON- 
VENTION N.A.E.A.—WESTERN 
ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
April 3-6, 1950 
Theme: BRIDGING BARRIERS 
THROUGH ART EDUCATION 


Sunday, April 2, 1950 


4:00-9:00 P. M.—Foyer of Grand 
Ballroom, Eager-Beaver Session for 
Advance Registration. 

2:00 P. Mi—Room 402, W.A.A. Coun- 
cil Meeting. 

4:00 P. Mi—Room 402, N.A.E.A. Coun- 
cil Meeting. 


Monday, April 3, 1950 
8:00-10:00 A. M.—Foyer of Grand 
Ballroom—Registration. 

8:00 A. M.—Room 402, Council Meet- 
ing. 

9:00 A. M.—Exhibit Hall, Opening of 
Educational and Commercial Ex- 
hibits. 

10:00 A. M.—Grand Ballroom, First 
General Session, Invocation: Rev- 
erend Irwin St. John Tucker; Greet- 
ings to the Convention Assembly: 
Ruth M. Blankmeyer, President, 
W.A.A. 

“BRIDGING BARRIERS through 
Art,” Professor Stanley W. Hayter, 
Chairman: Ivan Johnson. 

11:30 A. M.—Grand Ballroom, First 
Business Meeting W.A.A. Appoint- 
ment and election of Committees. 

2:00-4:00 P. M.—Red Lacquer Room, 
Ways to Bridge Barriers between 
the Arts: music, dance, drama, art; 
“Festival of the Arts,” Chicago Pub- 
lic High Schools, Dist. 4. Chairman: 
Mabel Williams Garrison; Program 
Coordinator: Varian M. Shea. 

2:30 P. M.—Room 402, N.A.E.A. 
Council Meeting. 

12:30-4:00 P. M.—Exhibit Hall, Edu- 
cational and Commercial Exhibits 
Open. 

4:00-7:00 P. M.—Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Gallery, 846 N. Michi- 
gan Ave. “Meet the Artist,” Recep- 
tion to meet Chicago’s leading Ar- 
tist-Teachers. 

8:30 P. M.—Grand Ballroom, Second 
General Session (N.A.E.A.) “Bridg- 
ing Barriers to Vital Art Expression 
in Democracy,” Lester W. Longman, 
Head, Dept. of Art, Univ. of lowa, 
lowa City; Chairman, William G. 
Whitford. 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 
8:00 A. M.—Room 402, Council Meet- 
ing W.A.A. 
9:00 A. M.-1:00 P. M.—Exhibit Hall, 
Educational and Commercial Exhib- 


its Open. 
9:30-11:30 A. M.—Room 14, Audio- 
Visual News. Feature 1—9:30, 


“Art Belongs to All Children,” Koda- 
chromes Slides; Feature 2—10:00, 
“Getting in Tough With Our World.” 
Features 1 and 2 presented by 
Manuel Barkan, Asst. Professor of 
Education, Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Feature 3—10:30, “Ul- 
tra-Violet Black Light,’” Demonstra- 
tion by Carl W. Zersen, Managing 
Director, Chicago Lighting Institute. 
Feature 4—Kodachromes as a 
Creative Art Form, Art Students 
League, Chicago. 

9:30-11:30 A. M.—Grand Ballroom, 
Displays with Consultants. Display 
1, “Fine Arts in Advertising,” Con- 
sultant: Bert Ray, Art Director, Ab- 
bot Laboratories, Chicago; Display 
2, “New Approaches to History of 
Art,” Display by School of the Art 


Institute, Consultant: Philip Ded- 
rick, Instr. Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Display 3—‘Circulating 


Exhibits, Free and Low Cost Materi- 
als Available Now, Consultant: F. 
Louis Hoover, Head, Art Dept., II- 
linois State Normal University. 

9:30-11:30 A. M.—Grand Ballroom, 
“Workships and Displays.” An in- 
formal “Art Fair” to show how to 
Bridge Barriers between What to 
Do and How to Do It. 
Workshop (1)—’Contemporary Tex- 
tiles; Workshop (2)—Modern Jewel- 
ry; Workshop 3—Trends in Crafts; 
Workshop (4)—New Forms 
Sculpture; Workshop (5)—Fashion 
Clinic; Workshop (6)—Artists in 
Action. 

1:00-2:00 P. M.—Grand Ballroom, 
Third General Session—N.A.E.A. 
“Bridging Barriers in Art Educa- 
tion,” Arne Randall, Specialist in 
Fine Arts, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Chairman, I. L. 
deFrancesco, Secy.-Treas., N.A.E.A. 


The ballroom of Palmer House Hotel in Chicago where W.A.A.-N.A.E.A. meetings will be held 
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2:00-3:00 P. M.—Grapd Ballroom, 
Panel Discussion: “Bridging Bar- 
riers through Professional Organi- 
zations;” Chairman: Sara Joyner, 
Vice Pres., N.A.E.A.; Panel mem- 
bers: Ruth Blankmeyer, Marion 
Quin Dix, Dale Goss, Arne Randall, 
J. B. Smith, Edwin Ziegfeld; Secre- 
tary: Joseph Marino-Merlo. 

3:00-3:30 P. M.—Grand Ballroom, 
Business Meeting of N.A.E.A. 

3:30-6:00 P. M.—Exhibit Hall—Edu- 
cational and Commercial Exhibits 
Open. 

7:00 P. M.—Grand Ballroom, Annual 
Dinner; Chairman: Herold C. Hunt, 
General Supt. of Schools, Chicago; 
Easter Music: Schurz High School 
Solo Chorus, Chicago Public Schools, 
Arthur Clark, Conductor. 
“Bridging Barriers to World Unit,” 
Grace Morley, Director, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art and Head, Mu- 
seums Division, UNESCO, Paris, 
1947-1949; Secretary: Archie E. 
Bauman, Art Director, Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa. 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 

8:00 A. M.—Room 402, Council Meet- 
ing. 

9:00-12:00 Noon—Exhibit Hall Edu- 
cation and Commercial Exhibits 
Open. 

9:30-11:30 A. M.—Group Discussion 
Meetings. 
Group One—Bridging Barriers to 
“The Public’s Acceptance of Con- 
temporary Design,” Crystal Room, 
Chairman: Thomas Larkin; Panel 
members: Beulah E. Book, J. O. 
Reinecke, L. L. Waite, Marianne 
Willisch; Secretary: Mary Doyle. 
Group Two—’"Kid Stuff! or Is It 
Art?” Room 14, “Bridging Barriers 
to the Evaluation of Child Art;” 
Chairman: Isabel Smith; Panel 
members: Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, 
Guido Chigi, Helen J. Copley, Thom- 
as Folds, Ella Preston; Secretary: 
Robert D. Erickson. 
Group Three—Bridging Barriers Be- 
tween “The Use and Abuse of Ab- 
stract Art,“ Room 17; Chairman: 
Fred Logan; Panel members: Charles 
L. Beal, Kathleen Blackshear, Au- 
gust R. Pagel, Helen F. Saver, Hugo 


Weber; Secretary: Harry Guil- 
Laume. 
Group Four — “Juvenile Delin- 


quency” Still the Imponderable Bar- 
rier! Can Art Education Bridge It? 
—Red Lacquer Room; Chairman: 
Helen Ruth Huber; Panel members: 
Alice Beyer, Jessie F. Binford, Mary 
E. Courtenay; Secretary: Dorothy 
Jones. 

Group Five—Bridging Barriers for 
“Newcomers in Teaching”, Room 


18; Chairman: Martha Ruth Amon; 
Panel members: Maryette Charlton, 
Charlotte Major, Bess Foster Mather, 
Mary Modglin, Janet Sullivan, Jane 
Betsey Welling; Secretary: Gertrude 
Schumacher. 

12:00-2:00 P. M.—Gala Luncheon 
Meeting in the Grand Ballroom; 
Fashion of the Future — Spon- 
sored by The Around Chicago Art 
Educators Association; Chairman: 
Olga Schubkegel; Secretary: Frances 
Apitz. 

2:30-6:00 P. M.—Exhibit Hall, Educa- 
tion and Commercial Exhibits Open. 
Tours and Exhibits —(information 
at Tours Desk in Foyer), Bridging 
Barriers between “Wishful Think- 
ing and Reality Modern Exhibit 
Techniques; Gallery of Art Interpre- 
tation, The Art Institute of Chicago, 
Institute of Design, 632 North Dear- 

born Street, Museum of Science 
and Industry; Secretarial Reporter: 
June Reynerson, Head of Art Dept.. 
Indiana S. T. C., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
“Contemporary Furniture and Prod- 
ucts,” Secretarial Reporter: Jean 
Webb, Art Supervisor, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; “Modern Architecture 
in Chicago Offices,” Secretarial Re- 
porter: Bonnie Lewis, Instr. of Art, 
Univ. of Ill., “Modern Schools in the 
Suburbs”. 

3:30 P. M.—Room 402, N.A.E.A. 
Council Meeting. 

8:00 P. M.—Grand Ballroom, Square 
Dance. 

8:00-9:00 P. M.—"Ship’s” Awards, 
Captain: Chester Messmore, Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa.; Deck Officer: John W. Wolff, 
Favor Ruhl Co., Chicago, Ill.; Secre- 
tary: Adrian Biddle, Education Rep- 
resentative, American Crayon Co. 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 

9:00-11:00 A. M.—Fourth General 
Session, Symposium; Panel Discus- 
sion, “Ways to Bridge Barriers to 
Modern School Architecture;” Chair- 
- man: Harold A. Schultz; Panel mem- 
bers: Myrtle Craddock, Dr. L. J. 
Hauser, Nathan H. Morris, Nat 
Owings, Lawrence B. Perkins, Mrs. 
P. E. Peterman; Secretary: Karl 
Gasslander. 

11:00-12:00 Noon—Business Meeting; 
Election of Officers, Adjournment of 
56th W.A.A. Convention. 

12:30 P. M.—Room 402, Council 
Meeting W.A.A. 


PREVIEW OF SIXTEENTH 


CONVENTION, S.E.A.A. 


April 25 to 29, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, The St. Charles Hotel. 
The Program: Mrs. Catherine Bal- 
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dock, 2327 Howard Road, SW, Roan. 
oke, Virginia, is program chairman. 
A brief of the Program follows: 

“Art and Materials” will be the gen- 
eral theme of the 1950 Convention of 
the Southeastern Arts Association 
when it meets in New Orleans, 1a., 
April 26-29. 

At the first General Session of the 
three day meeting the featured event 


on the program will be a panel dis. 


cussion of “The Relationship of Ma- 
terials to Social Dynamics”, with the 
panel discussants including a soci >lo- 
gist, an architect, an artist, an in: us- 
trial designer, a sculptor and a nv- 
seum director. 

The first Afternoon Session wil be 
given over to the showing of new art 
films, slides and strip films and to so- 
cial entertainment. 

An address “New Materials—! ew 
Art Forms” by Mervin Jules will h gh- 
light the Friday Morning Session. On 
Friday afternoon the convention vill 
conduct its second panel discus:ion 
with an art teacher, a general educa- 
tor, a county art supervisor, a school 
principal and a city art supervisor en- 
gaging in a round table debate on 
“Materials—A Challenge to Art Fdu- 
cators”. 

The final General Session on Sat- 
urday morning will feature a ponel 
discussion in which some of the prin- 
cipal speakers and discussion leacers 


on earlier programs will discuss ‘Art | 


Media for Today’s Children”. 

For further information write the 
secretary at above address. 

The program issue of the SEAA Bul- 
leton should be in the mail March |st. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM 
ILLINOIS 


The second annual conference of 
the Illinois Art Education Association 
held in Peoria, Illinois, focussed at- 
tention on serious problems facing art 
teachers and art education today. 


~ 


~ 


Dr. C. W. Sanford, Director, Illinois 


Secondary School Curriculum Program 
and Associate Dean of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois, point- 
ed out the great need to educate 
our people in the importance of art. 
Suggesting that the association can 
be of great help in remedying this re- 
gretable situation, he proposed: that 
a representative from this group be 
appointed as soon as possible to act 
on the steering committee of 1.S.S.C.P. 

A. W. Bleckschmidt, Supervisor, Fine 


Arts Education, Department of Public | 


~ 


Instruction, Missouri, discussed the art i 


program in his state and gave prac- 
tical advice for procedure in getting 
a state art director in Illinois. 
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Five workshops were conducted and 
dealt with problems of public rela- 
tions, recruitment of future teachers 
of art, improvement of instruction, 
more effective use of visual-audio 
aids, and new approaches to super- 
vision. Each workshop made recom- 
mendations: 

Workshop I—"Building An Effective 
Public Relations Program for Art Edu- 
cation. 

1. That study groups be organized 
to develop some concrete thinking on 
a basic philosophy. 

2. That we make the subject of art 
important in the curriculum and to 
the public. 

3. That study groups develop some 
concrete thinking on exchange ex- 
hibits and local exhibits which will 
illustrate the functional value of art 
in everyday living. 

4. That the I.A.E.A. seek a state 
grant to finance travelling exhibits 
and workshops, which will go out in- 
to rural communities. 

5. That art work in any form be 
put before the public at all large 
gatherings of parents and of the com- 
munity, such as concerts, P.T.A. gath- 
erings, etc. 

6. That through hard work and 
constant effort, we give evidence to 
administrators and other departments 
that every phase of school life and 
activities in every department greatly 
benefit by the art department. 

Workshops lI—”New and Improved 
Materials for Art Workshops.” 

1. That a central clearing house for 
ideas be created. 

2. That it be the work of the clear- 
ing house to organize and distribute 
ideas, methods, source references, and 
sources of materials in the field of 
art experience. 

3. That material for such distribu- 
tion be contributed by art educators 
within the state. 

4. That lists of materials should be 
organized according to the experi- 
ence which they afford. 

Workshop Ill—“More Effective Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids in Art Educa- 
tion.” 

1. That films, slides and record- 
ings be used more effectively as a 
public relations tool. 

2. That there be a 3-credit course 
in audio-visual education required of 
all persons seeking teaching certifi- 
cates in the state of Illinois. 

3. That every Illinois school system 
attempt to create an audio-visual edu- 
cation budget. 

4. That each Illinois system attempt 
to establish audio-visual education 
workshops to be required of all teach- 
ers in the system. 


Workshop IV—"Practical Steps To- 
ward the Recruitment and Improved 
Education of Future Teachers of Art.” 

1. The group agreed on desirable 
qualifications for an art teacher. 

2. The majority of speakers fav- 
ored the second or third year in high 
school. Others expressed the opinion 
that the meager offerings in high 
school precluded an intelligent choice, 
and that we must already begin in the 
elementary school to develop in tal- 
ented pupils a sense of leadership. 

1. The wish was expressed that 
universities and colleges would allow 
more than one year’s credit to high 
school students, and that education 
majors be given more laboratory 
courses. Some remarked that there is 
among teachers a wide demand for 
extension courses in art, either to sat- 
isfy degree requirements or their per- 
sonal interest. In that connection it 
was deemed possible that the State 
Department of Education might co- 
operate with colleges in supplying the 
necessary man power. It is reported 
that at least one State Teachers Col- 
lege (Kentucky) is sending out men to 
teach art to children in communities 
where it is not otherwise taught. 

2. A number of helpful suggestions 
for furthering the education of future 
art teachers were enumerated and 
briefly discussed. It was suggested 
that: libraries which carry books indi- 
cate the possibilities of art. (One such 
book is Teaching As A Career, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Dept. of Ed., $1.00). 
(1) that the 1.A.E.A. journal publish 
an article on art teaching in every 
issue. (3) to further insure the good 
will of superintendents, it was sug- 
gested to prepare a master list of 
minimum cost for a complete art pro- 
gram, including salaries and equip- 
ment. 

3. And that existing barrier of low- 
er salary scale for elementary teach- 
ers should be removed, since the ele- 
mentary grades are, also in the mat- 
ter of teaching art, the most impor- 
tant. 


Workshop V—”New Approaches to 
the Supervision of Art.’ ‘ 

1. The relationship of the art super- 
visor to the teacher should be one in 
which the art teacher helps by teach- 
ing, advising, and counselling for the 
good of the child. The supervisor is a 
consultant in art, not a dictator of 
classroom activity. His part is that of 
offering inspiration and help when 
most needed. 

2. In teaching skills in drawing, to 
carving or modeling, the skill should 
not be an end in itself but should be 
brought in when the child feels a 


need to better express himself. 

3. Greater emphasis on in-service- 
training that teachers may better un- 
derstand the art problems of the 
child. 


The following Council was elected: 


President, Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Head, 
Division of Art Education, Illinois State 
Normal Univ.; 1st Vice President, Mary 
McMullin, Supervisor of Art Education, 
Peoria Public Schools; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Frank Tresise, Director of Art, 
Evanston Township High School; Sec- 
retary, Paul Swain, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Arthur Pelz, Oak Park and River For- 
est High School. 

Members: Harold A. Schultz, Art 
Education Department, University of 
Illinois; Mary D. Lee, Supervisor of 
Art, Belleville Public Schools; Norma 
L. Riehl, Supervisor of Art, Decatur; 
Jane Palezynski, High School Art Su- 
pervisor, Chicago Public Schools. 


Votes NEWS 


JOHN DEMEYER OF R. A. S. 


Among those who have helped 
raise the standards of art education 
in the United States the name of John 
DeMeyer stands high through the Re- 
lated Arts Service of which he is the 
executive officer. He has been instru- 
mental in stimulating discussions of 
vital issues by and among leaders in 
the field through annual meetings and 
through the publication of their pro- 
ceedings. Related Arts has sponsored 
the publication and dissemination of 
vital papers dealing with various 
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problems in art eduafion. In a real sense, the work of 
Related Arts has reached the desk of important persons in 
education, a task which art educators could not have ac- 
complished with equal effectiveness. 

John DeMeyer has been a staunch supporter of a 
National Association. Hence, ART EDUCATION salutes this 
veteran worker and friend of art. 

Frank J. Newman of the American Crayon Co., has 
been appointed Advertising Director and succeeds Norma 
Zistel who is now serving in the capacity of Advertising 
Editor. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ART EDUCATION 


Henry Schaefer-Simmern, Director, announces its pur- 
pose thus: 

“1. The practice of art education which is based upon 
the unfolding and organic development of the student's 
artistic potentialities in the field of visual art. 

The educational practice is distinguished from the 
usual methods whereby the student depends upon precon- 
ceived fixed rules. Such external influences have their origin 
not in creative artistic vision but in conceptual calculation 
which leads astray genuine artistic development. 

2. The scientific demonstration of basic artistic laws 
which govern the artistic activity. 

The knowledge of these laws is indispensable for the 
evaluation of the student’s achievement. It not only enables 
the teacher of art to distinguish between imitation and 
disorganized expression, on the one hand, and true artistic 
configuration, on the other. 

It has been found that these laws of artistic configura- 
tion exist to a certain degree in the mind of every normal 
human being. They underlie also the artistic production of 
all early epochs of art, both primitive and folk art, and 
appear even in many unsophisticated works of contem- 
porary art. 

The demonstration of these laws is solely concerned 
with the pictorial data. However, it also gives an insight 
into the essence of the creative mind and thus makes pos- 
sible an artistic understanding of works of art. 

Furthermore, the educational and therapeutic impli- 
cations of artistic activity, its effects upon the human being 
as a psychobiological whole, will be discussed and illus- 
trated. 

3. The carrying out of research and _ investigation 
concerning fundamental artistic and art-educational prob- 
lems. 

4. Frequent public lectures by prominent scholars 
whose work is essentially related to the artistic and edu- 
cational attitude.of the Institute. 

Those interested should address inquiries to the Insti- 
tute at 2054 University Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

M re) re) R . Advertising art, art education, commercial illustra- 
tion, fashion design, fashion illustration, painting, 
in all courses, Photography, puppetry, jewelry, cer- 

INSTITUTE OF amics. Day, Evening, Saturday. Residence houses. 
A R T America’s Oldest School of Design for Women 

105th Year 
For a catalog, write 


Registrar, 1400 Master Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART 


Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in national publications leave 
their business part of each day to teach you to become a professional artist. 
Advertising Design—Cartooning—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion 
and Book IIlustration—Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashiong Design, Fashion Con- 
struction. Co-ed. 28th year. Write for 1950 “Success in Life Through Art’ Folder 


Licensed by Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Dept. of Education 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


GUIDE TO MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


- For the Profession 


For the Schools . . . (WEBER) 
ARTIST COLORS 


SCHOOL ART 
and MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, P.. 
St. Louis 1. Mo. BRANCHES Baltimore 1, Vd 


COLORS 

GRUMBACHER water ul 
Send for booklet on our GENUINE CASEIN COLO! 

M. GRUMBACHER inc. 460 West 34th St., N. Y. 1, N.Y 


Qbways SPECIFY“PRANG 


THE FIRST and still THE FINES? 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIAL: 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHi\) 


HIGGINS 
AMERICAN WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS | 
HIGGINS INK INE. 271 | 


BRADLEY 


POSTER COLORS 
MODELING CLAY NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
CREATIVE ART BOOKS MILTON BRADLEY WATER COLORS 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 © 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


FINGER PAINT 


PRESENTING TO PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
Sewtees 


SINCE 


GOLD MEDAL = 


BINNEY & SMITH CO.” - 


1903 


ART - DRAWING - HANDICRAFTS 


SCHOOL ART: 
MAGAZINE 


VO ISSUES YEARLY - SOME IN FULL COL 
WORCESTER MASS Ilustrated Projects * Creative Ideas 


7 
ON 
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TRADE 
— | ro THE BASIC ART MEDIUM 
= 
VAM DYKE = > 
WHEN ORDERING ARTISTS“ MATERIALS 
ALWAYS SPECIFY A NAME OF QUALITY 
EBERHARD FABER MONGOL 


= 


